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TWO FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL APPRAISAL OF CHILDREN WITH 
CEREBRAL DEFECTS 
(Due shortly) 


by Edith Meyer Taylor 
68s. 

This book is designed to help in the understanding and 
management of many of the serious problems that arise in 
children with neurological handicaps. Practical rather than 
theoretical, the book describes how the psychologist proceeds 
to evaluate the potentialities and prospects of such children, 
and how he interprets and uses what he finds. 

Edith Meyer Taylor, for many years in charge of the 
psychological work in the Neurological Division of the Child- 
ren’s Medical Center in Boston, is now psychologist at the 
Cerebral Palsy Unit and Research Associate in Pediatrics at 
the Harvard Medical School. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CEREBRAL PALSY 


by Bronson Crothers 


(Due in November) 

54s. 
It has become increasingly apparent that the problems of 
cerebral palsy patients do not end with the arrest of the initial 
disorder. In this investigation, numerous cerebral palsy 
patients were recalled for study: almost every individual had 
been seen by one of the authors in early childhood. The 
results of the initial physical appraisal and of the intellectual 
tests were reasonably satisfactory. However, the authors 
arrived at the conclusion that the emotional difficulties had 
been given inadequate prognosis and therapy. They recom- 
mend that a capacity for competition be regarded as the most 

valid criterion of success. 
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LIBRARY LEGISLATION 
AND GOVERNMENT AID 


PART II—LEGISLATION FOR LIBRARIES 
C. W. TOLLEY 


In the first part of this survey we saw that some provincial govern- 
ments recognised the usefulness of libraries and helped to establish 
and maintain them. Libraries received little revenue. Apart from public 
subscription there was nowhere else for libraries to turn for assistance. 
This precedence of government aid proved of value later. 

Following the abolition of the provinces in 1876 the trend in public 
ibrary development was for local authorities gradually to recognise a 
responsibility for maintaining them. This was certainly the pattern in 
England and America, but it could only be followed in New Zealand 
if there was effective local administration. Apart from public opinion, 
this was the first requisite. Prior to 1867 there was a chaos of local 
government throughout the country. In that year the national govern- 
ment passed a far-sighted Municipal Corporations Act which intended 
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to provide for one uniform system of borough administration. A\- 
though the Act was only permissive it was adopted by many borough:. 
One important feature of the Act was its recognition of the fact thit 
municipalities were to have extensive responsibilities in the social li e 
of the community. They were given power to provide a number >f 
amenities including libraries. 

The adoption of the Municipal Corporations Act 1876 was ma)- 
datory. Section 328 stated that “In order to provide for the health, 
amusement and instruction of the inhabitants of a borough,” the 
council may (among other things) provide libraries. 

The second requisite was the encouragement given by government 
legislation. The first national Act was— 


THE Pus.ic Lipraries Act 1869 


When Mr (later Sir Maurice) O’Rorke asked leave of the House 
to bring in his Bill he said that “his object was to confer on public 
bodies, such as municipal councils, town boards, and such other 
public bodies, the same privileges which similar bodies enjoyed at 
home, namely, that if they thought proper—for it was a permissive 
Bill—they might be allowed to tax themselves for the purpose of the 
creation and support of public libraries. He wished, as far as possible, 
to adopt the principle of the Biil known at Home as ‘Ewart’s Bill’ to 
the circumstances of the Colony.”! 

The Act stated that the “Mayor or Chairman of any Governing 
Body... by whatever name distinguished having the power of levying 
rates” might adopt the Act with the consent of the majority of rate- 
payers. The governing body was given power to levy a rate “which 
rate shall be called ‘The Library Rate’ but the amount payable... 
shall not exceed the sum of one penny in the pound upon the annual 
value of the property rateable under the Act or Ordinance constituting 
the governing body of the town.” 

The governing body had power to borrow money for the purposes 
of the Act, to erect suitable buildings and to furnish and maintain 
them. All the property of the library was vested in the governing body. 
Similarly the general management, regulation and control of libraries 
established under the Act was vested in the governing body or in a 
committee appointed by it. 

Section 12 stated that “The admission to all libraries established 
under the Act shall be open to the public free of all charge.” 

This section has excited interest among librarians in the past. It 
should be noted that it was admission that was to be free and, secondly, 
that this condition was not new. 

The passage of the Bill through the House was that of a minor Bill. 
In the Legislative Council the Hon. W. Gisborne spoke lengthily on 
its behalf by eloquently praising the beneficial results in England of 
“Ewart’s Bill”. 


The Hon. J. Menzies raised a practical point; “he observed that 
1 NZPD 6 (1869) p. 221. 
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these who were to be benefited by it, the rising generation, were 
gr wing up without having that primary education which would enable 
the n to take advantage of a public library... what was wanted was 
rai .er a national system of education.”? At the time this observation 
we very much to the point. The 1867 census return on literacy and 
scl »0l attendance had caused grave concern. Only 47.74 per cent of 
ch dren between the ages of five and 15 years attended day schools. 
Th: percentages of children under 15 years of age who could not 
re: | were, males, 54.01 per cent; females, 54.45 per cent. 

he passing of the Act was practically ignored by the outside public, 
an for some time it remained a dead letter. 


TH: PuBLic LiprRaRiES Powers ActT 1875 


Vhile speaking to the second reading of his Bill Mr O’Rorke said, 
wit, regard to libraries established in the Auckland Province, “the 
staius of these libraries was such that they could not enforce their 
ruks and regulations.” Libraries should have the power to enforce 
ther bylaws and be in a position to accept endowments in land or 
moiey. “As the law stood at present, those bodies not being incor- 
porated, could not be endowed.” He went on to say that “in looking 
through the laws of the North American colonies he found an Act 
thai he thought would meet the case, and he had adapted it in a Bill 
for the Colony generally.”* 


The Act gave to “public libraries, mechanics’ institutes, museums, 


and other like literary or scientific bodies” the right to apply for incor- 
poration within the terms of the Act. 


The trustees, “or a majority of them, may make bylaws binding on 
the members and officers thereof, and all others who agree to be bound 
by them, for all purposes relative to the affairs of and business of the 
corporation...” 


“Every corporation may by its bylaws impose a fine not exceeding 
one pound on any member contravening the same... .” 


Each corporation was also given the right to recover “by action in 
any court of competent jurisdiction” any fines incurred, subscription 
or other sum of money owing to it. 


Although the Act was very useful and required at the time, in that 
it conferred powers and status on the bodies mentioned in the pre- 
amble, by its nature it did nothing of itself to encourage municipal 
responsibility for libraries. 


It may have been thought by some that libraries could not lend 
books until this Act came into force. or that it was introduced to 
legalise the practice of lending. Certainly power to lend books has 
been traced back to this Act. This would have been the case if there 
had been municipally controlled libraries at that time, and if there 
had been no statutory provision allowing them to lend books. But, it 
must be remembered, there were no public libraries in the later sense 


2 ibid, p. 714. 
3N7PD 18 (1875) p. 601-2. 





of municipal libraries in existence at the time. On the other hard, 
circulating libraries run for private profit and libraries formed by frze 
associations of interested persons had been lending books for yea’s. 
The Act was primarily concerned as Mr O’Rorke said with incorpo)a- 
tion and the power to enforce bylaws, and not with the lending of 
books which was common practice. But although the right of librar es 
to lend was recognised in the Act, it does not follow that they had 10 
legal or common law right beforehand. 


CounTiges Act 1876 


With the abolition of the provinces, and as part of the same move- 
ment to make local government more effective, the Counties Act 
1876 was passed. The principal function of a county was the con- 
struction, maintenance and control of roads and bridges within the 
county, but power was also given to initiate many public services. 
Section 190 of the Act stated that a county council “may from time 
to time, on such terms and conditions as may appear expedient, ap- 
propriate such portion of the county fund as it thinks fit to erect 
establish and maintain... (section 191) or otherwise aid athenaeums, 
mechanics’ institutes, museums, and public libraries not conducted for 
the purpose of private profit.” The point of interest here is that ap- 
parently there was no statutory limit to the aid that counties could 
give to libraries and other institutions. 

But counties were very slow to exercise this power in respect of 
libraries. Apart from Westland County of provincial days I have been 
unable to find any evidence of county aid to libraries before this 
century. 

Brief mention may be made of the Education Boards Act 1876 
which was repealed and replaced by the Education Act 1877. The 
former Act contained two references to libraries. Section 19 gave 
education boards the power to subsidise school libraries. This provision 
has of course been retained. Section 29 gave power to the Governor 
“to place temporarily under the charge and control of any Board or 
any local school committee any public library, mechanics’ institute ... 
for the administration of which no adequate provision has been made.” 
This section apparently had as one of its purposes the care of pro- 
vincial council libraries that had not otherwise been disposed of. The 
section was dropped when the Act was repealed. 


THe PuBcic LiBRaries SuBsipies ACT 1877 


On 15 August Mr O’Rorke moved in committee “That a respectful 
Address be presented to His Excellency the Governor, praying that he 
will recommend for appropriation by This House the sum of £5,000 in 
aid of public labraries throughout the colony, such sum to be dis- 
tributed by grants, to free public libraries established, or which may 
hereafter be established, under ‘The Public Libraries Act 1869’, of one 
pound for every one pound raised under that Act; and by grants, to 
other libraries, of ten shillings for every one pound raised by such 
libraries by way of members’ subscriptions.”* 
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peaking to his resolution Mr O’Rorke said that “At Home it was 
re. 29gnised as a fact that the education of the young did not close when 
th left school or college, but that they received further instruction 
by means of the public libraries.... He thought the time had arrived 
wi 2n the practice which prevailed in every important town in the 
U: ‘ted Kingdom should be adopted here, and that free public libraries 
sh uld be established in every city of the colony.” He regretted that 
th 1869 Act had failed to come into operation but he hoped that, 
un ler the stimulus of his proposal, the Act would begin to be adopted. 


he resolution led to discussion and most of the speakers were 
de nitely in favour of it. Two speakers discussed the meaning of the 
tern “public libraries”. Mr Robert Stout “thought it was specific, and 
on y applied to those libraries where the public would have free and 
ful. access”.® He hoped that the Government would later define the 
tern. 


‘he resolution was read a second time and agreed to on 30 August. 


On 26 September Mr Edward Wakefield, nephew of E. G. Wake- 
fiell, introduced the Public Libraries Subsidies Act 1877 into the 
House. From Mr Wakefield’s remarks in moving the second reading 
of the Bill it is evident that many members thought the Act of 1869 
quite useless. In fact clause 2 of the original subsidies Bill proposed 
to repeal the 1869 Act. The House, however, was persuaded to retain 
the Act of 1869 “until a fair trial had been given to that Act” before 
them. It was hoped that the fair bait of a subsidy would induce local 
authorities to adopt the Public Libraries Act. 


The object of the Bill, according to Mr Wakefield, “was simply to 
provide a machinery by which libraries which were in existence under 
the provincial system might be continued.” According to Mr O’Rorke, 
its object was “to give permanent support to libraries in country 
districts—and he thought its proper designation would be the County 
Libraries Act. The large public libraries which he specially desired to 
see established in the several cities of the colony ought to be main- 
tained by rates, as was done at Home, aided by a contribution from 
Government funds, as in the case of Highway Boards.’’® 


The Act provided for the Colonial Treasurer “to apportion the 
grant for public libraries among the several provincial districts in 
proportion to the population of such districts, and to entrust to Edu- 
cation Boards thereof the distribution, in books or in cash, as they 
shall think fit...” 


Section 3 reads, “There shall be issued and paid from the Con- 
solidated fund, out of moneys to be appropriated by the General 
Assembly for public libraries, to every municipal or governing body 
that shall cause ‘The Public Libraries Act 1869’ to be brought into 


+NZPD 24 (1877) p. 428. 
dibid, p. 431. 
&N/PD 26 (1877) p. 221-2. 
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operation, a sum equal to the amount raised by way of library rate 
under that Act.” 

Section 4 gave the first statutory definition of a public library. “Any 
library supported or partly supported by voluntary subscriptions .n 
any district, or any library established under “The Public Libraries Act 
1869’, or incorporated under ‘The Public Libraries Powers Act 
1875’, shall be deemed a public library.” 

Section 7 dealt with free admission and a minimum subscription for 
borrowing privileges. “The admission to all libraries established or 
supported under this Act within any borough shall be open to the 
public free of all charge: Provided that no person not being a con- 
tributor of any sum not less than five shillings a year shall be entitled 
to take books out of any public library.” 

It should be noted that only public libraries in boroughs had to be 
open “free of all charge”. The following year two questions were asked 
in the House as to whether this condition was being strictly observed. 
In both instances the questioners were reassured that this was being 
done. 

The next and final part of this survey will deal with the operation 
of the subsidies system. 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES BILL 1878 


The position by the end of 1877 was that there were three main Acts 
dealing with libraries. The following year the Hon. Colonel Whitmore 
introduced into the Legislative Council a Bill that proposed to repeal 
and consolidate these three Acts. This Bill had its origin in a resolution 
passed by the Legislative Council the previous year. The resolution 
stated that it was desirable to amend the Public Libraries Powers Act 
1875 in the direction of granting additional powers to trustees of 
literary institutions in order that the time of the General Assembly 
should not be wasted by minor Bills.“ 


These powers: (a) power to transfer to trustees in trust for their 
societies all reserves and endowments vested in the former Superin- 
tendents of Provinces or in the Governor; (b) power to borrow, with- 
out power of sale; (c) power to lease; were, subject to certain con- 
ditions, incorporated into the Bill. 


The original Bill, which was full of cumbersome detail, contained 
sixty-six clauses and was divided into three parts. By the time it was 
transmitted to the House it had been whittled down to forty-nine 
clauses and two parts. Part 1 dealt with mechanics’ institutes, athen- 
aeums and other similar literary institutions; part 2 dealt with free 
public libraries, that is, local body libraries to which admisson was free 
of charge. The interpretation clause contained fifteen definitions. 

While much of the substance of the three previous Acts was in- 
cluded, the Bill also contained several new and basically different 
provisions. In addition to the powers of trustees mentioned above, 
the Bill proposed that libraries and literary institutions should be 


7 NZPD 26 (1877) p. 180-1. 
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re istered with education boards. The Bill was permissive, but no 
pu lic grant or aid of any kind was to be granted to any institution 
nc. registered. 


Yne of the main features of the Bill was the extensive powers of 
co trol and inspection over libraries that it proposed to give to the 
ed ication boards. These powers would, in effect, have rendered 
no ninal the authority of particular library committees. The proposal 
to strengthen education boards in this manner arose probably from 
th fact that provincial interest in libraries had not been replaced 
by a corresponding local body interest. Nevertheless, if the Bill had 
be ome law it would have led to a serious conflict of authority. 
Cl use 48 stated, with reference to local body libraries, “Every such 
lib-ary shall be registered with the Education Board of the district, 
an! shall be open for inspection by the said Board, or at its direction, 
in the same manner as aided institutions are required by this Act to 
be registered and inspected.” 


he Bill was the subject of a very lengthy discussion in the Com- 
miitee of the House.* Although many spoke for the Bill it ran into 
cousiderable opposition. Subsequently debate on the Bill was adjourned 
on a question of privilege, namely, that matters relating to finance in 
a Bill should not originate in the Legislative Council. The Bill was 
never re-introduced. 


it was not until 1908 that the law relating to libraries was con- 
solidated. This was done in the Libraries and Mechanics’ Institutes 
Act 1908. This Act, however, only consolidated the Public Libraries 
Act 1869 and the Public Libraries Powers Act 1875. The other Act, 
the Public Libraries Subsidies Act 1877 had been repealed by the 
Statutes Repeal Act 1902. 


The 1908 Act has been discussed in New Zealand Libraries.” 


One of the features of the early Acts and of members’ debates on 
them is that there was not, generally speaking, any clear conception 
of what a public library was. Certainly, section 4 of the Act of 1877 
contained an inadequate definition. No other definition has so far 
been given in an Act. 

Sir Maurice O’Rorke himself was single-minded in his endeavours 
to encourage municipal responsibility for libraries. 


Most members of the General Assembly were prepared to assent 
to the proposition that libraries were important institutions, but there 
were always more important Bills on the agenda for them to get 
excited about. 

Libraries, particularly in outlying districts, had their difficulties. The 
Hon. Colonel Brett was a member of one such library committee. He 
stated that he “knew that sometimes there were members of com- 
mittees who could not read or write. That state of things could not 
8 NZPD 30 (1878) p. 701-5. 

Perry, C. S. Local body libraries, N.Z. Lib 9:95-102, 1946. McIntosh, D. C. Libraries 

and local government in N.Z. N.Z. Lib 15:104-10, 1952. 
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be helped because there were very few persons in the district to under- 
take the duty.”!° 

The naive faith, particularly when associated with anti-liquor views, 
that many held in the power of books to uplift and strengthen the 
moral fibres is graphically illustrated by a picture related by the Hoa. 
Captain Fraser to the Legislative Council: “Honourable gentlemen :n 
the Council had very little idea of what a digging town was. Imagite 
a long, dusty street with iron and wooden shanties, nothing to relieve 
the eye, nothing to occupy the mind, nothing but billiards, drinking, 
and gambling—gambling, drinking, and billiards, from morning till 
night. Now, if they had an athenaeum with a reading room well sup- 
plied with books, numbers of people would go there, and they might 
be very certain that, when once a man began to read and to have 
a taste for intellectual occupation, there would be no fear of his going 
through the liquor bars of the drinking shops into a lunatic asylum, 
or through the hells behind the bars into the gaol.”!! 


10 NZPD 28 (1878) p. 176. 
11 NPZD 25 (1877) p. 527. The second reading of the Cromwell Athenaeum Bill. 


(To be concluded) 





PAPATOETOE BOROUGH 
MOBILE LIBRARY SERVICE 


M. E. GREENHOUGH 


A mobile library service was started at Papatoetoe on 16 September 
1958, the borough thus being the first in New Zealand to institute 
a service of this kind. 

Over the last few years Papatoetoe has developed into a very widely 
spread borough. The township is situated away from the main road 
south and residents at first relied for the most part on train service 
for transport to and from Auckland which is eleven miles north. But 
with the great development of motor vehicles, the bus service along 
the Great South Road brought increasing settlement there until, today, 
its shopping area vies with that of the township. Small groups of shops 
have been built in other parts of the district as well, especially where 
there have been housing schemes, making it unnecessary for people 
to visit the main shopping centre very frequently. There is now a 
population of well over 12,000 people in the borough and it was felt 
that ratepayers on its outskirts were not getting the full benefit of the 
library service to which they contribute in their rates. Also, although 
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PAPATOETOE BOOKMOBILE: Interior view 


a new library was built in the main street of Papatoetoe only four years 
ago, shelving space has always been inadequate, and a solution was 
sought to give both added library service and to ensure the full use 
of library stock. Thus a mobile library service would be in effect a 
movable branch and act as an extension of the shelves in the main 
library as well. 

When it was finally decided that a mobile library service was to be 
undertaken, the sum of £1,050 for this purpose was allowed in the 
estimates, although as will be seen, this amount was ultimately ex- 
ceeded by about £200. It was left in the hands of the Library Chair- 
man, the Borough Engineer and the Librarian to put the bookmobile 
on the road. 

4 trailer type of vehicle was favoured for the following reasons: 

(1) As it had been decided (for economic reasons) to use volun- 

tary helpers for this service, there were many factors, such as 
accident risks, etc., against such people driving a heavy vehicle. 

(2) The cost would be less than an engined vehicle. 

(3) The unit could be towed into position by a borough truck. 

The mobile library is just a large rectangle 24 ft long and 8 ft wide 
and was originally a mobile totalisator unit, then lying in disuse at 
Musick Point. At first it was Council’s intention to have a new trailer 
about 18 ft long built, and it was when making initial inquiries as to 
cost, etc., on the telephone that a wrong number—that of a second- 
hand-car dealer—was got, and he helpfully suggested that we look at 
the totalisator unit which he had for sale. Although its past glories 
were sadly dimmed, it was in sound condition and because of its size 
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and clean lines had advantages over the much smaller vehicle we 
would have obtained had a new trailer been built. The unit was bougat 
for £465 and towed to the panelbeater who made an excellent job 
of sealing up the openings along the sides, where originally, ove 
presumes, bets were laid. 


The plans for the interior were drawn in the Engineer’s department, 
after much discussion with the Librarian, and a visit was paid to Glen 
Innes to see the Auckland City bookmobile in action and to glean 
helpful hints on planning. In deciding on the interior layout, considera- 
tion had to be given to the fact that the only door, a very wide one, 
was in the centre back, and that windows filled the top part of each 
end, extending two to three feet round each corner, giving good light 
and leaving most of the two long sides free for shelving. The four 
large wheels, one at each corner, had arches inside and these had 
to be utilised to the best advantage. 


To leave the long sides free for shelving and because of the position 
of the windows, the end furthest from the door has been closed off 
as the issue desk, with seats for two workers and shelving and cup- 
boards behind for stationery, returns, etc. The issue desk, covered in 
natural formica, has a chute for returns with a built-in bin to receive 
the books. The trays to hold the issue cards are recessed to prevent 
spilling with the movement of the trailer. Because the whole width of 
the trailer, 8 ft, was needed for the desk, it was difficult to devise a 
means of access to this small “office” and finally part of the top of 
the desk was made into a hinged flap. This did not at the planning 
stage appear to be very satisfactory but has proved quite adequate in 
practice. The two long sides of the unit have been fitted with sloping 
shelves, starting 18in. from the floor, this lower space on one side 
being left for the display of larger books, and on the other filled in 
by cupboards for reserve stock, etc. Near the desk, on the “return” 
side, the shelving has been stopped short to avoid congestion, and a 
piece of peg-board fitted to the wall for display purposes. The two 
wheel arches behind the issue desk have been made into seats for the 
staff with sponge rubber cushions covered in scarlet plastic. Of the 
other two, near the door end, one has been built into a capacious 
cupboard, and the top, fitted with the same scarlet sponge rubber 
cushioning as the other two, makes a wide seat for the public who 
wish perhaps to sit down for a few minutes or rest a basket or parcels. 
Over the remaining wheel arch is built the magazine stand, with slots 
for extra periodicals underneath. The ceiling is Pinex board painted 
off-white and this extends down and encloses the top of the shelving. 
The lettering is Graforel sprayed a matt black. The whole of the 
woodwork is knotted pine lightly varnished and the display-board and 
back of the door is painted light jade. The floor is covered in turquoise 
linoleum. The original windows are untouched, and give the book- 
mobile plenty of natural light, but fluorescent tubes have been fixed 
down the centre of the ceiling for use on dark winter days and {or 
Friday evenings when a service of one hour is given. The large 
window behind the issue desk winds down as in a bus, and with the 
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dor wide open gives good ventilation inside. Ventilators in the roof 
ai: an added help on hot days. A set of two steps, with wide wooden 
tr-ads in an iron frame, devised by the Borough Engineer, fits into 
ir n slots attached to the unit. This is carried by the towing vehicle 
at d slipped into place at each stop. 


The exterior of the bookmobile is painted pale grey with lettering 
in a tan colour. 


At each location, power has been made available and notices in 
b! ick and white give the day and hours of service. 


The total cost was £1,182 17s. 2d. Without going into small details, 
th: main items were purchase price £465, panel beating and painting 
£'5, interior fitting £328, floor covering £21, fitting of special brakes 
ard air brakes to towing unit £62, interior lighting, tail lights, etc., £61, 
lighting points on power poles £44 10s. Hire for the towing truck and 
diver’s time is also charged to the library account. 


S$10CK 


[he mobile library carries 1,600 books, exclusive of extra stock in 
its storage cupboards. There is no separate van stock and the same 
range of free and rental books is carried as in the main library. Books 
borrowed from the mobile library may be returned to the main library 
and vice versa. All books issued from the mobile are stamped with a 
green-inked date stamp, as opposed to the violet colour used in the 
main library, thus making it possible, with the delayed discharge 
system used, to see at once whether a book card is in the mobile issues 
or the main library issues. A shelf in the workroom has been set aside 
to hold van stock until it can be discharged when the mobile is ‘tidied 
up’ on a Monday. At first glance, the fact that this stock is lying idle 
for some days would appear to be a disadvantage, but in reality is no 
worse than stock which is off the shelves for mending or other pur- 
poses. To begin with no reservations were taken on the mobile library 
but requests written on small slips of paper began to appear, so 
reservation cards were placed with the stationery and have proved 
quite popular. When available, the requested book is placed on the 
bookmobile and the card posted to the borrower asking him to collect 
the book at the mobile, but there is of course a time lag and the 
Dunedin method of posting the request direct to the borrower has 
much to commend it and is being considered. 


STAFFING 


When it was decided to use voluntary workers to staff the mobile 
library, all the ladies who at one time had helped voluntarily in the 
main library were approached, and eighteen offered their services 
again. Thus three people are available for each of the six openings 
of the new service. Two people are on duty at a time, the third acting 
as a ‘spare’ at that particular point. In this way they are not tied when 
something unexpected prevents their attendance. During the school 
holiday period when some of the helpers are away, a member of our 
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own staff rides off on a bicycle to man the bookmobile. Milk bir 
proprietors hold the key at each point, and the voluntary helpers 
collect it and then return it when the mobile unit is closed for tie 
day. The helpers issue and discharge books, take requests, join up 
new borrowers, record broad statistics for the day, and in addition 
are responsible for turning on the parking lights ready for the night. 
There is no doubt that there would be many advantages if the urit 
had its own permanent staff, but the service runs with remarkable 
smoothness, and a debt is owed to these ladies for their loyalty and 
enthusiasm. Without their help and the financial saving made thereby, 
it is doubtful whether a mobile service would have been instituted in 
the borough. 


TIMETABLE 


Much thought was given to a timetable, the hours of opening and 
the location of the stops. It has been necessary to give only a restricted 
service because of the staffing by voluntary helpers and the time taken 
in towage by a borough truck. The bookmobile comes in off the road 
only at the weekend, it being decided that Monday would be the best 
day for it to be ‘in dock’ for restocking, discharging books returned 
to the main library, taking detailed statistics, tidying up generally, and 
for the cleaning of the van. Of the other four days, an afternoon 
service of two hours from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. is given at each of three 
stops on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. On Friday a longer 
service is given at Hunter’s Corner, on the Great South Road, the 
hours of opening being 10 a.m. to noon, 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. and 7 p.m. 
to 8 p.m. Total hours of opening are 11 hours a week, with four 
different points being served. Care had to be taken in arranging the 
timetable so that the unit could work within a circle, its size making 
turning in a busy street almost impossible. On Tuesday morning the 
mobile library is taken out from its position at the back door of the 
main library and towed to its first location. Here the driver of the 
towing truck connects up the power, and places the steps in position. 
These are padlocked on to prevent removal during the night, as the 
bookmobile is left at the point of service all night. Each day it is 
moved on in the early morning and does not return to the main library 
until it is towed in on Saturday morning in readiness for reservicing 
again. 

This year approximately 654 acres from the surrounding county 
have been ceded to the borough, and as it is thought that it will be 
an accomplished fact by 1 August, Council at its meeting in July, will 
consider extending the service to two points in the new area where 
there are small groups of shops and housing developments. 


ISSUES 


In the first week issues were 305, which compares very favourably 
with Dunedin City’s 311 in their first week of operation in 1951. But 
whereas their issues continued to rise, soon reaching 1,300-odd, here 
issues seem to have stabilised round about 400. Nor does it seem like!y 
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tht they will rise much above that figure while such a restricted 
se vice is given. 
Below are issue figures for the first six months: 


Free Rental Non Maga- Library 

Fiction Fiction Fiction zines Junior Helpers* Total 

Sc 1001 86 258 197 351 71 989 
Great South Rd.) 

Pi oinui 948 262 53 720 90 2,219 

Pc rtage Rd. 1,736 443 542 114 3,137 

H. nter’s Corner 1,032 635 : 462 227 2,817 
Great South Rd.) 

Tc tal 874 3,974 1,537 200 2,075 502 9,162 


*F or convenience, since voluntary helpers borrow rental books without charge, books 
ir all categories issued to them are totalled separately. 


Results on the Great South Road have been disappoiniing. In 
working out the timetable it was thought that such a busy shopping 
arca should have the most hours of service, but the shops are strung 
out along the main road with much through traffic, and there are 
long-established book clubs, too, which have perhaps been slightly 
resentful of our intrusion: The most rewarding results have been at 
Portage Road and Puhinui Road, where in each case there is a small 
group of shops situated quite a distance from either of the main 
shopping centres. In these two places the service has been greatly 
appreciated by elderly folk and young mothers, and has been en- 
thusiastically embraced by the shopkeepers. At the Thursday stop, 
the ladies are served afternoon tea by the local grocer! 


Several facts have emerged since the service began, its weaknesses 
have become apparent, and it now remains, as time goes on, for these 
to be remedied. It was thought better, when considering ways and 
means, to give a small service which could be extended as conditions 
allowed. From our experience (and that of cities such as Dunedin), 
it is certain that the answer to mobile library service is for more 
points of service, the time at each point reduced to a minimum of 
perhaps one hour. In our case, to increase the number of stops means: 


(1) The increased use of a borough vehicle and a man’s time, 
when perhaps both are being used elsewhere, and 


(2) Additional voluntary helpers, a method of staffing which 
becomes too unwieldy beyond a certain point. 


Our great need is for our own towing unit, as distinct from the borough 
vehicles—this would make us independent, and allow for a much 
fuller service in place of the small though very rewarding one that 
has been instituted in the borough. 





AN INFORMAL NOTE ON 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


H. COWEY 


There has been some talk recently of regional conferences and tlie 
possibility of their development in the years between biennial con- 
ferences. Some of the branches have already organised very pleasant 
and useful weekend meetings which could well prove to be the fore- 
runners of meetings on a larger scale which still retain a regional 
character. I have been fortunate to have been able to attend several 
of these conferences and each one had certain features which bring 
back warm memories. For example there was the wonderful hospitality 
of the Otago Branch where we were shown many fine libraries within 
a comparatively small area. Not only the programmes but also excel- 
lent meals were provided by the branch members. Those who have 
attended Palmerston North Branch meetings have travelled over a 
wider area, but this too has had its advantages. My first glimpse of 
Mount Egmont was a perfect view from the top of the Hawera water 
tower on a Clear, frosty September morning. This was the first item on 
the agenda of the regional meeting at Hawera. The members of the 
Canterbury Branch have always provided a highlight in the two-day 
meetings organised by the Country Library Service in Christchurch. 
For example Dr Moffat’s talk on “The oldest library in the world” was 
first given at one of these meetings, and the recent talk by Mr Collins 
on Australian libraries was enjoyed by librarians from all over the 
South Island and one from the North Island. 


Probably there are many people who are reluctant to exchange the 
security and stimulation of life in one of our cities for the apparent 
isolation of a small town. I had many misgivings when I left Welling- 
ton to go to Oamaru. However, during the time I was there, regional 
meetings in both Dunedin and Christchurch provided plenty of chances 
to talk “shop” and proved that although I did not have many librarian 
friends in Oamaru, they were not very far away. Similarly the Pal- 
merston North Branch helped to break down the isolation people 
mentioned so often in Gisborne. I was only one of the librarians who 
had cause to be grateful for all the thought and hard work which made 
these meetings successful. Recently there was another opportunity of 
meeting old friends and making new ones in Christchurch and Palmer- 
ston North within the space of one week. Because this time I was no 
longer a visitor from an isolated library it has been necessary for me 
to pay for my privilege with these notes. 


CHRISTCHURCH 


This was the third meeting of its kind to be held in Christchurch. 
It was organised by the Country Library Service and was held on 
Monday and Tuesday with an informal visit to Country Library Ser- 
vice on Sunday for those who wished to attend. Because this two-cay 
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eting was held during working hours and was considered part of 

» general work of the librarians, it was rather different in character 

m an N.Z.L.A. branch conference, but there might be some ideas 

‘ich would be useful for those organising regional conferences. 

There was an introductory talk by the Director of National Library 

vice who gave those present a fresh idea of the scope and purpose 

library work. After this first meeting there were group discussions 

book selection and general administration. A sample agenda was 
1 vided for each group but it was not necessary to keep rigidly to 

s agenda. In these small informal groups, librarians were able to 
i.cuss problems more freely and visitors began to know each other 

ter. Later there was an opportunity for the group leaders to report 

the discussions which enabled everyone to know at least the high- 
lights from the discussions of the other groups. 

There were full sessions too and librarians felt more confident to 
taxe part in the general dicussions after the informality of the group 
taiks. At the full sessions some of the speakers were librarians and 
others spoke of the work of librarians from the point of view of their 
own professions. It was a useful experience to listen to a town clerk, 
an Education Department psychologist and a secondary school teacher 
giving their ideas on the work of librarians. At two of the full sessions 
several speakers took part in each session and this helped to produce 
a feeling of informality which was reflected in the lively discussions 
which took place afterwards. 

[his two-day meeting was a masterpiece of organisation and every 
minute was used to the best advantage. Perhaps two days would be 
long enough for people to spend in this way, but it was agreed that 
the effort had been well worth while, and the librarians would go back 
with fresh enthusiasm for their work. 


PALMERSTON NORTH 


[This Branch Conference began on Saturday afternoon and ended 
on Sunday afternoon. Most of the sessions took place in the Public 
Library where the visitors had a good opportunity to look at interesting 
features in the recently renovated rooms. In that short time it was 
more difficult for newcomers to begin to feel at home, but an un- 
scheduled visit to the new Art Gallery gave everyone a chance for 
informal talk in pleasant surroundings. 

[he Conference began with a talk by the President of the New 
Zealand Library Association, Mr G. T. Alley, who spoke on some of 
the projects which are being undertaken by the Association. Each 
session was On a separate subject and was complete in itself. There 
were talks on various aspects of administration, for example, organis- 
ing a public library, organising a school library, the use of standards. 
Those present were privileged also to hear Mr G. C. Petersen speak 
on early New Zealand printing presses illustrated with examples of 
their work which he has collected. 

Some of the visitors to Palmerston North took the opportunity 
to look at the beautiful grounds of Massey College and to drive 
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through the Esplanade at a time when the blossom trees were at their 
best. Perhaps at some future conference in Palmerston North it will 
be possible to have a session based on the specialised services of 
Massey College Library. Books on horticulture are among the mcst 
popular in the public libraries represented at the conference and maiy 
of the librarians would be grateful for some guidance in the field of 
agriculture as well. 


SOME THOUGHTS FOR THE FUTURE 


It will be interesting to see the pattern which will emerge if the 
N.Z.L.A. decidea to hold regional conferences. Certainly with less 
formal business than at full conferences, there will be good oppor- 
tunities for more detailed discussion of special topics. It would be 
unfortunate, however, if regional conferences tried to follow in minia- 
ture the pattern of full conferences. Here is a chance for more 
individual work to be done. Some of the techniques adopted at the 
Country Library Service meetings in Christchurch could prove useful. 
A two or three day conference on a single theme could have some 
valuable results. 

The regional conferences so far have been designed mainly for public 
libraries, and for librarians of small public libraries at that. This is 
partly because public library service is spread over the whole country 
wherever there are people. But future regional conferences must surely 
include topics of interest to peopie working in other kinds of libraries. 
With two years between national conferences there would be subjects 
for discussion referred by sections, for example the Universities and 
Research Section or aspects of service of interest to librarians of 
special and technical libraries. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ScHOOL LiBRARY ASSOCIATION, London. The Library in the Primary 
School; a report of the Primary Schools’ Sub-Committee of the 
School Library Association. London, School Library Association, 
1958. 

This report is no mere theoretical discussion, but rather a practical 
guide to the sensible development of primary school libraries. Though 
it would appear that the majority of English primary schools are a 
stép behind New Zealand schools in the development of their school 
libraries (at least in their acquisition of library books), there is much 
in this booklet that applies directly to our own line of development. 

The report discusses the development of libraries in English 
schools, the needs of children of primary school age, and the present 
inadequacies, and goes on to suggest the type of library provision 
best suited to primary schools. Teaching methods and the use of the 
library are realistically discussed, along with accommodation, equ'p- 
ment, book-buying, organisation and routines. 
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Significant points brought out in the report are: 

(i) The need at all levels of primary education for the easy 
access by the children to a wide range of reading material— 
a range not restricted tu study subjects, and including imagina- 
tive works. 

(ii) The lack of a library room need not hinder the development 
of a school library. 

iii) The advisability of a standard, simplified system of organisa- 
tion that will enable the fullest use to be made of the books, 
and which will not at the same time so hamper the teachers 
that they cannot give time to the intimate study of the books 
and the reading and enjoyment of the books by their pupils. 

iv) The choice of books for each individual school is all-important, 
the standard of selection should be high, for though children’s 
likes and dislikes must be taken into consideration, “children’s 
tastes are unformed and till they have met the best books they 
cannot know if they will like them”. The book collection must 
be an “alive collection”. Worn and dirty books, books not 
used, and books with out-of-date information, should be 
removed from the shelves. 

(v) Children must be allowed free access to the books in the 
school and encouraged to take them home. “The extra wear 
involved in taking them to and from home and the risk of 
damage at home are almost always outweighed by the advan- 
tages.” 

For the arrangement of books the Dewey classification scheme is 

recommended. An abridged form, with suggested modifications for 

subject headings, is given as an appendix to the report. 


[he committee considers that though a catalogue is undoubtedly 
necessary, it can, for the majority of schools, be confined to an author 
catalogue of fiction and a classified catalogue of non-fiction—with, 
of course, an alphabetical index to the classification. This choice of a 
classified catalogue is not surprsing to those who know that the most 
common form of catalogue in English libraries is the classified cata- 
logue. It is of interest to us in New Zealand, for though our libraries 
tend to follow the American form of a dictionary catalogue, the 
School Library Service now advocates the classified form as being 
the most practical for school libraries, where the teacher-librarian has 
so little time for administrative details. Details of cataloguing are 
adequately described in another appendix to the report. 

The Committee’s recommendation for the issuing of books from the 
central and class collection was, to my mind, the weakest link in the 
report, though alternative methods are offered in a further appendix. 

[he Committee preparing the report has studied the problem very 
minutely over a period of years and its work has resulted in recom- 
mendations that can be adapted to a variety of school libraries. Here 
in New Zealand the books are available to the schools. All schools 
have the opportunity of supplementing their own collections with 
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loans from the School Library Service. The larger schools are definitely 
feeling the need for organisation within the school library. Now is 
the time to act before book collections become too unwieldy. Let ‘is 
consider carefully the recommendations within this report and sve 
how they can be adapted to give a uniform system of organisation, 
which, whilst allowing the school libraries to develop individual'y 
to suit the needs of the school, will also enable teachers and pupils 
to feel at home in any school library. S. F. Paur 


THE LIBRARIAN. Subject Guide to Books. Volume one: History, Travel 
and Description. General editor: Lionel R. McColvin. London, 
James Clarke, 1959. 50s. 

The general aim of this guide is to help people find “a book about 
this or that.” As many subjects as possible are included and only one 
or two books on each. Preference has been given to books that are 
in print and written in English. These three ideas have been the main 
guides of the editors in compiling this volume. Subject to qualifications, 
some of which arise from the sense of inadequacy often felt by New 
Zealand reviewers in any overseas subject guide, it is fair to say that 
they have succeeded very well. 

It is difficult to assess the completeness of a volume which deals 
with only part of the Dewey 900s. Specific exceptions are made, but 
the general scope is history and geography. Decisions between bio- 
graphies on grounds of relative historical importance must have been 
difficult, but from the definition in the introduction it would have 
seemed proper to include King Dick by R. M. Burdon. 

There are 45 entries for New Zealand subjects, which is a reasonable 
number. There are, however, strange omissions. For example, no entry 
is given for Christchurch. There is an entry for MELANESIA, but not 
for Polynesia or Micronesia. Individual books that could have been 
included are Ruth Allan’s The History of the Port of Nelson, Robert 
Gilkison’s Early Days in Central Otago, F. E. Maning’s Old New 
Zealand. It seems strange, too, to have an entry for A. H. Reed’s 
Farthest South, but none for any other titles in that series. Presumably 
Vikings of the Sunrise will be included in the volume which covers 
ethnography. 

Coverage in other areas of interest to this reviewer was fairly 
good. It is, however, strange that while there is an entry for COUNTER- 
REFORMATION, there is none for Reformation, which is treated under 
EUROPE—HISTORY, 16TH CENT. 

When editorial consistency is considered the picture is less satis- 
factory. Surely one rule could be followed throughout, but no, con- 
fusion is evident to the end. We have on the one hand Garrard, 
A. G. B. Cherry-, but George, David Lloyd see Lloyd-George, David. 
Entries of noblemen are thoroughly inconsistent: Graham not Mont- 
rose, but Neville see Warwick. 

Books are seldom entered twice but where they concern two 
geographical places a second entry is sometimes given, see the entries 
under EWELL and NONSUCH. Yet in similar circumstances we ere 
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given the instruction MORAY see NAIRNSHIRE. The editors say—quite 
ri:;htly—that cross references should be reduced to a minimum since 
there will be entries for most places and people required. Under the 
ci cumstances the entry under various countries see also NAGEL GUIDE 
is both bad bibliographically—there is no heading NAGEL GUIDE—and 
ccntrary to policy. It is suggested that the reference GHANA see GOLD 
CCAST is not polite; see also perhaps. Dates for rulers are not given 
ccnsistently, sometimes they are dates of reign, sometimes of life. 
Finally, the following errors should be corrected in a new edition. 


AURELIUS ANTONIUS. Lindsay, Jack. Marc Antony. This book is 
about MARCUS ANTONIUS. 

FRANCIS I, Emperor of Germany [!] (Francis I of Austria) 1768- 
1835. Langsam, Walter Consuelo. Frederick the Good. This 
should be FRANCIS 1, Emperor of Austria (Francis II, Holy 
Roman Emperor) 1768-1835. Langsam, Walter Consuelo. Francis 
the Good. 

In the ninth line of the third paragraph of the introduction ‘bio- 

graphical’ should read ‘bibliographical’. 

It is unfortunate to end thus, with a list of errors, but it is necessary 
that, in works of this sort, accuracy should match the intention. We 
look forward to the completion of the work and hope that in sub- 
sequent sections there will be less of the confusion seen in this volume. 

M. S. MARTIN. 


N.Z. NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE. SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE. Modern 

Fiction for Sixth Forms. Wellington, 1959. 5s. 

In producing this list of fiction published since World War I the 
School Library Service has performed a work of notable value, not 
only for the teachers for whom it is designed but for all who are 
concerned with assisting young readers in their approach to adult 
literature. While fiction is perhaps the most readily accessible form 
of literary art, it presents special hurdles for the teacher by reason of 
its quantity and the use of the same term for varying products, the 
majority of which cannot claim any touch of art at all. And it is in the 
sixth form that the quality of art in fiction, the hard gemlike flame or 
the gentle smoulder, may be demonstrated to pupils who will shortly 
face either a university course or life in the great world without a 
literary mentor. Hitherto teachers of sixth form English have had no 
specific help in this part of their work but have had to cull their 
information from various sources often difficult to find. 

This list sets out a range of about 500 works of modern fiction in 
English, including some translations as well as British, American, 
Australian and New Zealand novels and short stories. Each title is 
annotated and in many cases the whole work of its author is discussed 
and put into perspective from the point of view of its value to the 
young reader. But guidance does not end here. Critical studies of 
individual writers are mentioned, following the compiler’s annotation, 
and each of these is commented on, so that its scope is realised. Next 
comes a list of general works about modern fiction, each with its 
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revealing comment; and finally a further list of other general works, 
without comment. An index of titles, with authors, completes this ve y 
comprehensive and informative guide. Many teachers read the boos 
and supplied comments, so that the result is a co-operative effort wi h 
the teacher’s point of view firmly in mind. 


I know of no other list of fiction that provides so much or so great 
a variety of helpful information about the titles and authors within 
its field and is so carefully designed for so specific a purpose. The 
notes vary in length from about 100 words of concise explanation ‘to 
more comprehensive treatment amounting to reviews of over 1,000 
words. The father of bibliographic aids to fiction, Baker, in his Guide 
to the Best Fiction (2d ed., 1932), comments briefly on a vaster range 
of work but ends about 1929; the Fiction Catalogue gives indicative 
notes but is uncritical and American biased; the Fiction Index is clas- 
sified by subject but gives no aid to value, or even date. Recently the 
National Book League has put out a Reader’s guide (3d ser. no. 7) to 
British Novels of the Twentieth Century; its aim is ‘to provide anyone 
coming for the first time into the field of adult fiction with an indica- 
tion of the titles that should not be missed’. There is a restriction of 
nationality here, and, although it includes brief notes and may be 
useful up to a point, the selection which represents Compton-Burnett 
by her first novel, Pastors and Masters, and Lawrence by Kangaroo, 
is Open to serious question. 


Selection is, of course, the main difficulty. In the preface to the 
School Library Service list we are warned about omissions of certain 
authors that might be expected, and of conflicting opinions about the 
actual comments that form the most valuable part of the work. In 
themselves these comments are extraordinarily clear, simply but force- 
fully written, even foolproof. One cannot help a lurking query whether 
teachers of sixth form English could be as ignorant as the detailed 
information on landmarks of fiction suggests. For example, on p. 66, 
‘the interested teacher who has some knowledge of Joyce’s work will 
find some refreshingly different theories advanced by Mr O’Connotr. ..’. 
It is very good to be directed to Frank O’Connor’s Mirror in the Road- 
way, but the implication that a teacher dealing with fiction might not 
know Joyce is disturbing to say the least. That, however, is a mere 
detail; it is better to have plenty rather than a famine—which is what 
teachers have suffered from in the way of guides to fiction. And what 
a joy it is to be piloted through Graham Greene, to know what some- 
one else thinks the best introduction to Joyce Cary, to be offered a 
neat summary of the Lord of the Rings. 


The material is so excellent, is presented in a form so unbiased, that 
it seems churlish to disagree either with the selection or with the 
emphasis. Modern Fiction for Sixth Forms is to be used in conjunction 
with Fiction for Post-Primary Schools (2d ed. in preparation), so that 
omission from the former is not to be regarded as total, unless both 
lists exclude the work in question. Dos Passos seemed a strange 
omission from both lists; U.S.A. is still available and his post-19 45 
work is so uneven that guidance would be helpful. The two foremost 
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women novelists of our time are also excluded. I would enter a plea 
fo reconsideration of Compton-Burnett when a new edition is made, 
ani also for Iris Murdoch. The relation of children to adults in Ivy 
Cc mpton-Burnett’s work might interest adolescents, and Iris Murdoch’s 
Sa idcastle is almost conventional. It seemed a pity to let the young 
mi‘s an Opportunity of being introduced to writers who already have 
th ir place in the development of post-war fiction. And I wonder how 
m.ny critics would agree that Sons and Lovers represents ‘the peak 
of Lawrence’s achievement’, though it is certainly the best introduction 
to his work. Finally, is Rumer Godden really ‘a writer of distinction’? 


But all this is carping when we consider the wide range and excel- 
le ce of the list as a whole. Where else could the teacher find direction 
to the critical works that cover the subject in detail as well as in broad 
sweeps of history and trends? It is in the guide to criticism that this 
list is unique, in gathering together all that a teacher would need to 
meke a comprehensive course of lessons or for the purpose of building 
the collection of fiction in the school library and advising on its use. 


Nor is the list of value only to the teacher. As was mentioned 
earlier, anyone concerned with fiction for young adults could make 
use of it and would do well to study its recommendations and provide 
in toto the books suggested. The School Library Service is to be 
sincerely congratulated on this latest publication, neatly and clearly 
xerographed and in a pleasant cover; it deserves the heartfelt gratitude 
of the teachers for whom the guide was designed, as well as of all 
others interested in this subject. As an ex-teacher I am very glad to 
have this opportunity of paying a small tribute to the admirable work 
of the School Library Service, the compiler and editor, and the many 
teachers who so generously co-operated in its success. 

C. TIBBLES 





N.Z.L.A. STANDING 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 21 OCTOBER 1959 


Present: G. T. Alley, M. S. Fleming, H. Macaskill, M. S. Martin, S. 
Perry, J. O. Wilson, D. M. Wylie, the Registrar and the Hon. Editor. 

{pology: An apology from Mr W. J. McEldowney was sustained. 

Hon, Editor: The President reported that Mr Traue had agreed to act 
as Interim Hon. Editor until the next annual meeting. It was resolved that 
Mr Traue’s attendance at this and subsequent meetings of the Committee 
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be approved in terms o7 tie resoiution passed by Council on 8 February 
1950. 

Working Party on School and Children’s Library Service: Mr Macaskill 
reported that it did not seem possible at present to recommend sufficient 
topics for discussion which would justify the holding of a Working Par'y, 
but that it was hoped that experience in integrating children’s library ser- 
vices in Hastings and New Plymouth after the opening of the new libraries 
in those places would provide further material for discussion. It was 
resolved that Mr Macaskill’s report be received and that the matter 5e 
held over until after conference. 

Depository Sets of Council Documents: Letters from the Librarians of 
Auckland Public Libraries, Wellington Public Libraries and University of 
Canterbury, undertaking to keep files of Council documents and to make 
them available to members of the Association were received. It was resolved 
that as from 1 January 1960, documents, other than confidential documents 
of Council, be deposited with the chief officers of the following libraries: 
Auckland Public Libraries, Wellington Public Libraries, University of 
Canterbury. 


Gramophone Records: The Registrar reported that a letter had been 
sent to the Minister of Customs repeating the request that he receive a 
deputation from the Association, and that the Minister’s Secretary had 
acknowledged the letter by telephone asking that the Association should 
first wait until the new Customs schedule had been released and then discuss 
the matter with the Customs Department before approaching the Minister 
again. The schedules had since been published, but made no provision for 
increased imports of gramophone records. It was resolved that the matter 
be held over until the next meeting and that in the meantime the Hon. 
Secretary discuss the matter with the Customs Department as suggested. 

UNESCO: Reports from the Hon. Secretary and from Mr Alley were 
received, and it was resolved that the Association nominate Mr G. T. Alley 
for appointment to the Sub-Commission on Cultural Affairs. 

National Library Building: A \etter from the Prime Minister stating that 
he would do all that he could within the resources available, to help the 
National Library Service to carry on its work and to facilitate the better 
arrangements required, was received and referred to Council. 

Reciprocal Borrowing Arrangements: A \etter from Mr Perry suggesting 
that a press statement on reciprocal borrowing arrangements be made at 
about the beginning of the holiday season was received, and it was resolved 
that the Registrar be asked to make a press statement at the beginning of 
December. 

Librarians’ Salaries Committee: A letter from the Convener of the 
Librarians’ Salaries, Recruitment, Conditions and Qualifications Committee 
was received. It was resolved that no action be taken by the Standing 
Executive Committee to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr 
F. A. Sandall from the Committee. 

It was resolved that the proposal that an investigation be made of an 
appropriate procedure to prevent advertisements for vacant posts in the 
Newsletter, where salaries or conditions of appointment are substandard, 
be referred to Council. 

Bursaries for Prospective Library School Students: A letter written for 
the Director of Education by Mr A. E. Campbell, stating that the Minister 
was sympathetic towards the Association’s case and that he hoped it would 
be possible for some action to be taken, was received. 


Office of Patron: A \etter from the Official Secretary, Government 
House, stating that His Excellency the Governor-General would be very 
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pleased to accept the office of Patron of the New Zealand Library Associa- 
ticn was received, and it was resolved that his acceptance be conveyed to 
th: Annual Meeting of the Association. 

State Literary Fund: The Registrar read correspondence from Mrs White 
re‘ommending that the Association should write to the State Literary Fund 
wih the suggestion that £100 be awarded from the fund to Mr Maurice 
Duggan, a letter from the President making this recommendation to the 
Se:retary of the Literary Fund Advisory Committee and an acknowledg- 
ment stating that the suggestion would be considered by the Committee at 
its meeting on 1 December. The correspondence was received and the 
action taken endorsed. 

survey of New Zealand Library Reseurces: Mr Alley reported that a 
statement about the survey had been sent to the Press Association. Dr 
Oscorn was expected to arrive at Wellington Airport at 12.20 p.m. on 
Tuesday, 27 October, and would be met by himself and Mr Bagnall. A 
meeting of the Book Resources Committee would be held on 30 Novem- 
be to discuss the work of the Committee with Dr Osborn. 

V.Z.L.A. Headquarters: A \etter from the Town Clerk, Wellington City 
Council, stating that the Association would be recognised by the Council as 
an educational institution and as such could be permitted under the Town 
and Country Planning Act to operate as a “conditional use” in a residential 
zene was received, and it was resolved that the Council be thanked. 


CORRECTION 
We regret that a mistake occurred in the article “Wellington Public 
Libraries branch system I” by E. M. Millen in the Augwst issue of 
New Zealand Libraries. Under heading 4, Distribution, on p. 134, the 
sentence should read “Requests totalling 10,600”, not 100,600 as 
printed. 





NEW ZEALAND 


BOOK SERVICE 
LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Transparent Book Covers of the 
Highest Quality. 

Stitched book covers using cloth edgebinding. 
Unstitched book covers using Vinyl edgebinding. 
Suppliers of Cellulose Acetate in rolls. 
Vinyl tapes in eight colours. 

Catalogues supplied on request. 


RUAHINE STREET, P.O. BOX 33 
PARAPARAUMU 
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M. A. RENNIE 


Introducing the NELSON SLEEVE — 


BEST OF ALL BOOK JACKETS 
NO EDGE TAPES NEEDED 


High quality, long lasting, and very resistant to hard wear 
Nelson Sleeves are manufactured 3 of an inch deeper than stock 
book sizes, to allow for easy insertion of pictorial jacket into sleeve, 
This extra depth also allows the front and back end boards of 
the book to be inserted into the sleeve. 
The thickness of the end boards takes up the extra § of an inch, 
thus ensuring a comfortable, close fit. 


Supplied in the following stock sizes: 

Ref. and Size 

size no. Depth To take jacket Price 
1000/CCO 7% in. 7 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CCI 7% in. 7tin. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC2 7% in. 74 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC3 7% in. 7% in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC4 84 in. 8 in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC5 82 in. 8tin. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC6 8& in. 84in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC7 84 in. 8iin. x 18 in. 8d each 

Other sizes quoted on request. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL AVAILABLE 


NON TEAR P.V.C. and ACETATE COVERS, bound with cloth 
or lassometric tapes of various colours. Same size and prices as 


above. 
CUT PLASTIC PIECES 


Sizes up to 83 in. x 18 in.—4d each 
Sizes 9 in to 10 in. x 18 in.—Sd each 

Cloth tapes various colours, 2-inch core—6/- per 50-yd. roll. 
Vinamul adhesive glue—6/6 per tin 


All prices net Special quotes for contract lots 
ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE from: 


MRS M. A. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive 
NELSON 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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CATALOGUE CABINETS 
AND ALL 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
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DESIGNED & CONSTRUCTED 
FOR EFFICIENT 
& LASTING SERVICE 
LOMAK FURNITURE CO. 


Ltd. 
PHONE 75-903 CHRISTCHURCH 








LIBRARIANS 


Avail yourself of the services of 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 57 CAMBRIDGE PHONE 629 
Our endeavour is to help the librarian maintain books 
on an economic basis. Give your books two lives 
instead of one. Prices quoted are for public libraries 

and schools. 

BOOKS Up to 9” x 6"—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7”—S5/1 each. 
Up to 15” x 10”’—10/10 each. 
1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 
Covers stiffened— Up to 10” x 7” 
—2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7”—2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 
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HISTORY OF NEW ZEALAND 
RUGBY FOOTBALL: Vol. I! (1946-57) 
By A. C. SWAN 
Price 32/6 


The history of some of the most glittering years 
in New Zealand Rugby; and complete player and 
match records. A book of appeal to every player 
and follower of the game. 





THE 
GREAT HARBOUR 
OF TARA 


THE 
GREAT HARBOUR 
OF TARA 


y A key to the historical 
By G. L. Adkin 


a. and Maori legends of 
Price—28/6. : — Wellington Harbour, 


was the Hutt Valley, and 
16 pages of detail a Maye. i the Eastern Bays. 


maps. 
Only 28/6. 





GUTHRIE-SMITH 
OF TUTIRA 


By A. T. WOODHOUSE 
Price 27/6 
The biography of New Zealand's greatest naturalist 
and author of the New Zealand classic “Tutira", 


it includes many of his previously unpublished 
writings and photographs. 
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